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LEWISBURG, Pa.— What 
happens when, for the first 
time, a newspaperman is 
permitted to interview a fed- 
eral prisoner in private? 

In this case: 

• Some horror stories 
that will not be printed 
until corroborated. 

• First word of a hunger 
strike by eight men in soli- 
tary confinement who can’t 
find out when they will get 
into sunlight again. 

• Claims that the prison 
sometimes punishes inmates 
in capricious, careless and 
even humorous ways. 

'• An assertion that fed- 
eral prisons are especially 
harsh with inmates who hold 
liberal or radical views. 

• One prisoner who now 
feels for the first time that 
he understands why he com- 
mitted so much crime in the 
past. 

• Surprise by inmates to 
discover that there is now a 
“normal,” non-violent way to 
get their word to the outside 
public. 

Slow on Grievances 

Last Tuesday, this re- 
porter conducted the first 
private personal interviews 
ever held with federal pris- 
oners. These were possible 
because of a court order of 
Judge Gerhard A. Gesell in 
U.S. District Court in Wash- 
ington, D.C. wiping out a 
previous federal prohibition. 

What emerged in general 
was word of the hunger 
strike and the assertion by 
men interviewed that pun- 
ishment within the prison is 
not based on any established 


rules but that charges are 
created in each individual 
case often for infractions 
never heard of before. 

The eight men on a hun- 
ger strike had been in puni- 
, tive segregation and had not 
< been in sunlight for 84 days 
. as of the day that four of 
them were interviewed (on a 
rainy day) by this reporter. 

The eight are charged 
with failing to produce 
grievances rapidly enough 
—less than two full days — 
after they were elected by 
inmates, at the prison’s 
suggestion, to compile such 
a list. 

No prisoner interviewed 
said he had ever been shown 
any printed rules of the 
prison nor been told them at 
any time, including the “Ad- 
missions and Orientation” 
weeks upon initial commit- 
ment to the maximum secu- 
rity penitentiary. 

“You know you’ve broken 
a rule when you get pun- 
ished,” one of the inmates 
interviewed said, “or you 
pick it up by hearsay. Or 
now and then there’ll be a 
decent hack (prison jargon 
for guard) who’ll take you 
aside and say, ‘Hey, what 
you just did is against the 
rules so don’t do it again.’ ” 
Harsh on Radicals 

One of the interviewed 
prisoners described charges 
for punishment brought 
against him that, like the 
present ones holding the 
eight in solitary, seemed to 
be created and worded by 
the prison staff to fit a par- 
ticular situation or disap- 
proved conduct or attitude. 

The interviews also re- 
sulted in prisoner claims 
that there was no known 


procedure by heich they 
procedure by which they 
would be held in solitary or 
what they had to do to win 
release. 

All of them claimed that 
the prison was particularly 
harsh on inmates with lib- 
eral or radical politics as in- 
dicated by books ordered by 
inmates. 

The four interviewed in- 
mates were all members of 
a committee elected by the 
prison population to pre- 
sent grievances to the war- 
den, an election urged by 
the warden at the time with 
his promise of no reprisals 
if there were no violence. 
There was no violence but 
the committee members 
were placed in solitary con- 
finement and are now con- 
demned to stay there “indef- 
initely” on a charge of fail- 
ing to present grievances on 
time. 

Warden Noah Alldredge 
of Lewisburg Penitentiary 
denied that there were no 
printed rules or regulations. 
He said he believed that 


they have existed since 1955 
and were “available” to in- 
coming prisoners. He did 
not say each prisoner saw 
them and later described 
them as “guidelines.” 

Has Own Reasons 

(At a hearing in federal 
court in Lewisburg last 
month Associate Warden 
George Cansler of Lewis- 
burg told Judge William J. 
Nealon that he could not re- 
member the last time he 
had ever seen such rules 
and regulations.) 

Alldredge said that 1 deci- 
sions on when to remove in- 
mates from “indefinite” soli- 
tary confinement depended 
on his decision on when the 
inmate’s conduct was “ap- 
propriate.” He said he had 
his own reasons for not re- 
leasing the eight former 
members of the inmate 
grievance committee “but 
I’m not going to tell you.” 

He said he did not wish to 
discuss other allegations 
made by the inmates during 
their interview. 

Ronald Phillips, 34, con- 
victed of band robbery in 
Los Angeles in 1968, is serv- 
ing an “indeterminate” sent- 
ence of zero to 20 years, a 
practice permitting federal • 
judges to leave maximum 
discretion- to parole boards 
on promising-looking offend- 
ers. . 

Though he had been liv- 
ing solely on water for five 
days, the dark-eyed, musta- 
chioed prisoner appeared in 
good spirits when delivered 
by guards to the prison visit- 
ing room where interviews 
were held. 

Priviledged Solitary 
; ‘This was the only non-vi- 
olent way we could think of 
to protest our indefinite 
confinement in segrega- 
tion,” he said. “None of us 
knows how long we’ll stay 
in solitary. We could spend 
all the rest of our time 
there, never seeing anyone 
or getting into the rest of 
the prison population. It’s 
possible I could spend U3 
years in that cell and never 
get outdoors. There’s no way 
of knowing.” 

The decision to fast was 
made by the group, calling 
to each other through six- 
by-twelve-inch barred open- 
ing in their solid doors. In 
addition to the refusal of 
food, the fast represented 
the main human contact of 
men in solitary, the three 


times a day guards would 
come to the door with food 
trays. 

Each segregation cell is 
about six by 12 feet, has a 
mattress on a steel slab bed 
bolted to the floor, a chair, a 
steel locker, a toilet and a 
washbowl. The cells are in 
segregation Stage 5, the ; 
most privileged solitary con- 
finement, which means, 
among other things, that 
each cell has a window of 
clear glass. 

Once a week each pris- 
oner is taken from his cell 


brushes to a total of two 
inches. 

“It’s one of those thigs 
that sounds unimportant on 
the outside. But if you’re in 
prison and especially in soli- 
tary, such a thing really 
forces you to hold on to 
your sanity. Why do they do 
it? To keep us from making 
it into a weapon to x kill our- 
selves or someone else? But 
we’ve got a steel locker in 
in the cell we could make a 
weapon from and there’s 
that beautiful clear glass in 
the window that would make 
a beautiful weapon.” 

All the fasting prisoners 
are now in the prison hospi- 
tal psychiatric ward, a 
standard procedure for any 
inmate who has not taken in 
food for 72 hours. The eight 
men began fasting Friday 
May 5. 

“They weigh us and take 
urine samples every day, I 
guess to see when we reach 
a point of medical danger 
Then they force feed you, ei- 
ther give you a sedative and 
an intravenous while you 
sleep or put a tube down 
your throat. But I feel fine 
My stomach has stopped 
contracting, sometimes I 
feel a little pressure behind 
my eyes— and -when I wake— 
up I feel as though I’ve al- 
ready had a hard day. But I 
can keep going for a lot 
longer.” 

Unity among the eight has 
been important to prevent 
depression and psychologi- 
cal effects of isolation he 
said. 

Disunity Technique 
“You get a feeling of 
hopelessness. You become 
convinced that you’re never 
going to get out, never go- 
ing to leave that bare cell.” 
Clarenece Jones, 25, also a 
bank robber and former 
dope addict, like Phillips 
similarly is serving a 20-year 
term and was on the inmate 
grievance committee. He was 
the first to refuse a food 
tray on Thursday, May 4, 
and after discussions with 
each other through he slots 


for one hour during which 
he may shower and do calis- 
thenics in the segregation 
corridor. Otherwise, he 
never leaves his cell. 

“Of course, we’re all 
afraid of ‘The Tour,” Phil- 
lips said. “That’s prison jar- 
gon for the government 
moving a man from prison 
to prison around the coun- 
try, but always keeping him 
in solitary. We all know of 
some men, non-violent men, 
especially political or draft 
cases, who have spent their 
whole time in solitary, doing 
‘The Tour’.” 

In Psychiatric Ward 

One condition of solitary, 
he said, is to saw off tooth- 


in their cell doors they de- 
cided to make it a group ef- 
fort. 

Jones takes water and cof- 
fee only. Some of the others 
are ekeing out pieces of 
fruit saved from earlier 
meals before they go onto 
water or coffee alone. 

“But we’re agreed that if 
any one of us feels too weak 
and can’t go on and takes a 
little solid nourishment, we 
won’t condemn him and 
we’ll all do the same thing 
to maintain unity.” 

Jones claimed that the 
prison staff had attempted 
to foment disunity among 
the eight. 

“At first we all took our 
one hour of weekly exercise 
and showers together. Three 
weeks ago they began doing 
it separately — all the blacks 
together, and all the whites 
at another time. That’s an t 
old prison technique to keep 1 
inmates at each other’s 
throats. We protested and 
asked to be kept together 
but they still kept us sepa- 
rate at exercise, by race.” 
Missed Parents Funerals 

Like most of the eight, 
this is first disciplinary pun- 
ishment in prison, and like 
Phillips, he had been taking 
commury ty..^college_ cpurses . 
and working in the highly 
valued dental technician 
training laboratory before 
he was elected to represent 
the prison population during 
a two-week work stoppage j 
that started last February 
15. 

He, like others, said his 
politics seem to be relat- 
ed. H$ has books on Mao, 
Nkru'mah and Lumumba 
and Marx in his cell. He, 
like others, named a non-vio- 
lent draft violator who spent 
three years in solitary on 
what they described as ca- 
pricious charges, 19 months 
at Lewisburg and the rest in 
another federal peniten- 
tiary. 

The interview was the 
first visit Jones had had in 
20 months, since his wife 
and he decided on a separa- 


tion. His parents have both 
died while he was in prison. 

^Prison regulations provide 
that most inmates may have 
one furlough duing their 
term for a family funeral; 
Jones could attend neither 
funeral. Prisoners in addi- 
tion to paying for their own 
expenses have to bear the 
expenses of an accompany- 
ing guard. In Jones’ case, 
this would havk meant a 
cost of more than $300 
which he did not have. 

Jones described one of the 
eight, William Irwin, 41, 
elected chairman of the 
grievance committee. 

Back to the Hole 
i f “Will is really amazing. 
Here was a guy who all his 
prison life really believed 
that the prison system was 
just, that if he did every- 


thing they wanted him to 
do, they’d Heat him straight. 
He really was what the staff 
wanted, the ‘model’ pris- 
oner. I can’t tell you what a 
shock it was to this man 
when they did this to him, 
when they daid, 1 go ahead 
and elect a committee and 
then threw us all into a soli- 
tary. He coudln’t believe it.” 

Irwin was one of the four 
inmates interviewed. He is a 
heavily built man who, in ci- 
vilian clothes, might look 
like a prosperous bartender. 
He is non-political and dis- 
agree with the ideology of 
his committee members. He 
also supports the fasting. 

“It’s just to get out of seg- 
regation and get some jus- 
tice,” he said. 

“We know that as soon as 
we start eating, we go back 
to the hole. We’re not doing 


this out of moral principles; 
we’re doing it to get out of 
the hole.” 

Irwin has a long criminal 
history with terms in reform 
school as a child, in COLO- 
RADO State Prison, Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Rahway, N. J., 
state prisons. 

Always Got Parole 

“After all my troubles in 
the past, for the first time 
I’ve come to realize why I 
was so violent whenever I 
got out of prison before. I’m 
ashamed to think of it now. 
Why, I’d be a wild man. I’d 
get out and beat people, I 
mean really hurt them, peo- 
ple I never met before, and 
I always thought it was be- 
cause I hated people be- 
cause of what happened to 
me in prison. 

“Now I understand some- 
thing. I really did all those 


terrible things to other peo- 
ple because I hated myself. 
All my prison life Ive 
played their game, I’ve been 
a ‘model prisoser,* I’ve 
conned them, I played the 
rehabilitation game, I 
treated the staff with hum- 
ble respect and I always did 
whatever was exepcted not 
matter how humiliating and 
you know — I alwas got pa- 
role, always. 

I’d goet out and beat 
someone, maybe in my own 
family, almost senseless — Je- 
sus, I’m lucky I never killed 
anyone. Back I’d go to 
prison and I’d do the same 
thing — play the con game, 
be bowing and scraping, ac- 
cept everything. I really 
hated myself because I had 
no self-respect, I accepted ir- 
rational and dehumanizing 
things and said thank you. 

“Now I realize that I have 
self-respect. I’m doing what 
' I feel is right and I’m not 
hurting anyone in the proc- 
ess. So now I’m in solitary 
and I suppose now I’ll never 
get parole. But I don’t hate 
myself anymore.” 

“Voodoo” Doll 

He added, “But I’ll tell 
you, what they do to in- 
mates whose politics they 
don’t like is horrible. I don’t 
believe the same way as, 
some of the other guys I’m 
with, but I don’t believe any- 
one has a right to tell an- 
other man what to think as 
long as he doesn’t hurt any- 
one. There’s no question: If 
you’re political, if you have 
beliefs they don’t like in 
prison, you get extra punish- 
ment and bad treatment.” 



